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REVIEWS. 


inoculations of British soldiers in South Africa and India. These 
records are reviewed in a perfectly impartial and indeed critical 
manner. As they stand they show a mortality from typhoid fever 
of 8 per cent, among 1758 inoculated patients, and a mortality of 
16.6 per cent, among 10,980 uninoculated persons. An appendix 
furnishes a detailed description of the procedures employed for pre¬ 
paring and standardizing antityphoid vaccine, while a second appen¬ 
dix gives a list of the author’s papers dealing with immunization and 
kindred subjects. The book is interesting, well printed, and well 
bound. \V. T. L. 


Strabismus; or Squint, Latent and Fixed. A Supplement 
to the Errors of Refraction. By Francis Valk, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Eye, New York Post-Graduate 
School and Hospital; Consulting Ophthalmologist, Thrall Hos¬ 
pital, etc. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1904. 

This is a very difficult book to read. The style is diffuse, obscure, 
and rambling; so much so that only the reader well acquainted with 
the subject-matter with which the work deals can, in a measure, 
comprehend what the author means by supplementing its defi¬ 
ciencies from his own knowledge, and even there are passages the 
meaning of which will baffle him to decipher. 

• The writer insists that there is a single underlying cause of 
heterophoria and heterotropia. He rejects the classical explanation 
of the dependence of the deviation upon the refraction given by 
Donders, as well as the views of many other writers upon the sub¬ 
ject, such as the innervation hypothesis, and strongly urges that 
“the essential cause of all squint is a weakness of some one or 
more muscles of the eyeball.” lie argues that the recti alone are 
concerned in moving the eyes in different directions in the field 
of fixation, and limits the function of the obliques to maintaining 
the parallelism of the vertical planes of the eyes. 

In the diagnosis of heterophoria the author lays stress upon 
the relative power of fusion of the different muscles as measured 
by prisms. If this agrees with the standard, for example, the 
adducting power being three times that of the abducting, the eyes 
will be free from muscular deficiency. He regards this test as* of 
greater value than those in which binocular vision is first abolished, 
such as the diplopia test and the Maddox rod, arguing that the 
former conforms to a normal condition, while the latter substitutes 
au artificial one. 

As regards the treatment of the various forms of heterophoria, 
while recommending that a trial be first made of the usual and less 
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radical measures, correction of any existing ametropia, prism exer¬ 
cises, general hygiene, etc., the writer is strongly disposed toward 
operative procedures, particularly that of shortening a weak muscle 
by a “tuck” with catgut suture, for which operation he claims 
excellent results. 

The author makes an interesting distinction in the amblyopias 
of squint—congenital amblyopia and amblyopia exanopsia. In 
the former—vision less than —improvement will be found impos¬ 
sible; operative measures are useful only from a cosmetic point of 
view. The latter, amblyopia exanopsia, are capable of great improve¬ 
ment, and even of restoration of binocular vision. 

Upon the whole, this book strikes us as an honest expression of 
a conscientious worker’s individual views based upon personal 
experience. The author throws out a number of interesting and 
suggestive hints. We hope for the sake of its merits that the writer 
will devote more care to the style in subsequent editions. 

T. B. S. 


A Text-book of Diseases of the Nose and Throat. By D. 

Braden Kyle, M.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Philadelphia, New York, and London: W. B. Saunders & Co., 

1904. 

The present edition of this excellent text-book contains some 
noteworthy new material. It is rare to find a text-book elaborating 
some really new views based on its author’s original investigations. 
Dr. Kyle has worked up a new and most plausible and ingenious 
theory to account for that mysterious entity which is generally 
known under the name of hay fever. It is based on sialosemeiology 
or the study of the saliva. By a long course of laboratory work 
and clinical study he has come to the conclusion that in many cases 
the symptoms which are present in hay fever are the result of 
alterations in the character of the secretion of the mucous secreting 
glands. This alteration is manifest clinically in a change of the 
reaction of the secretion; thus when the saliva is in a condition of 
hyperacidity we find sulphocyanide present in excess. When the 
saliva is hyperacid, ammonia salts are in excess. In a number of 
instances in which Dr. Kyle has given substances to alter the reac¬ 
tion of the secretion there has been a marked alleviation of the 
symptoms. As the author distinctly states, it will require the study 
of many more cases and much laboratory investigation before this 
theory can be absolutely proven; nevertheless, he has done suffi¬ 
cient work to make it very essential that further research should be 
carried out along his lines. 

There is a very full and fair account of the use pf paraffin injec¬ 
tions for the correction of nasal deformities^ 



